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Presidents Butler and Lowell Receive Honorary Degrees 


Participants in Convocation ceremony, left to 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Regent William Bondy, 
Lowell, Vice Chancellor James Byrne 


right, 
Chancellor Chester S. Lord, 


Commissioner Frank Pierrepont Graves, President 
Y President Abbott Lawrence 


Sixty-fifth Convocation Is Notable Meeting 


in the value 
of its contribution to educational thought was 
reached at the sessions of the 65th Convocation 
of The State of New York 
held on October 17th 
and 18th. 

More delegates were registered than in any 
previous year, and at each session Chancellors 


A new peak attendance and 


University of the 


Thursday and Friday, 


Hall was crowded with interested listeners. 
was a celebration of the 
anniversary of the unification of The 
University of the State of New York and the 
State Department of Public Instruction. Its 
general theme “The Individual,” 
this theme leaders of educational thought gave 
important messages to the school people of the 
State. 


The Convocation 
25th 


was and on 





The Convocation began with registration of 
delegates on Thursday This 
followed by a reception in the rotunda by the 
Board of 


afternoon was 


Regents and the Commissioner of 


Education to the delegates and invited guests 


The feature of this reception was the band 
concert played by the Ithaca Military School 
Band. 

The first session of the Convocation was 


devoted to a consideration of the theme, “ The 
Individual and the State.” 
Chancellor Chester S. Lord. 


It was opened by 
Benediction was 


pronounced by the Reverend William R 
Charles of Vincentian Institute, Albany. The 
presiding officer was Horace White, former 


Governor of the State. The speakers were 


Dr A. Lawrence Lowell, president of Harvard 
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University; Dr Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia University; and Governor 
Franklin D. President Lowell 
described the plan of residence houses at Har- 
vard College. President Butler outlined some 
of the advantages of the Unification Act and 
urged the need of a sound philosophy of edu- 


Roosevelt. 


cation and of the cooperation of church and 
home with the school. Governor Roosevelt 
told of the State’s interest in education and 
stressed particularly the need for further im- 
provement of 
honorary degree of doctor of laws was con- 
ferred upon Presidents Lowell and Butler, the 
presentation of the former being made by Vice 
Chancellor James Byrne and of the latter by 
Regent William Bondy. Commissioner of 
Education Frank P. Graves conferred the 
degrees. The Ithaca Military School Band and 
the Westminster Choir, which are affiliated with 
the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, made this 


rural school conditions. The 


session memorable by the excellence of the 
music selections they rendered. 

The second session was opened by Regent 
William Leland Thompson, who introduced as 
the presiding officer Dr Kerr Macmillan, presi- 
dent of Wells College. The theme of this 
session was “ Individual Guidance.” Dr Arthur 
D. Jones of the University of Pennsylvania 
discussed guidance in secondary schools, and 
Mrs Marion Coats Graves, former president 
of Sarah Lawrence Junior College, told of the 


need for guidance in colleges. Creative teach- 


ing was outlined by Dr Stuart A. Courtis of 
the University of Michigan. Dr Thomas E. 
Finegan, president of Eastman Teaching Films, 
Inc., explained a motion picture on simple 
machines. Music was furnished by the orches- 
tra of the Albany High School. 

The closing session of the Convocation was 
opened by Vice Chancellor James Byrne. 
Dr Albert Leonard, superintendent of schools 
at New Rochelle, presided. Three addresses 
were given on the subject of adjusting schools 
to the individual. Carleton W. Washburne, 
superintendent of schools at Winnetka, III. 
explained the Winnetka plan. Helen Park- 
hurst, principal of the Dalton Academy of New 
York City, outlined the Dalton plan. Harold 
Rugg, principal of the Lincoln School at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, spoke 
on the significance of the child-centered school. 
Music was furnished by the Troy High School 
orchestra. The Convocation was adjourned by 
Vice Chancellor Byrne and the benediction was 
pronounced by the Reverend Kenneth B. Welles, 
pastor of the Westminster Church, Albany. 

Among those registered at the Convocation 
were 238 principals, 99 district superintendents, 
42 city and village superintendents, nine prin- 
cipals of normal schools, 39 presidents and 
deans of colleges and 188 elementary and high 
school teachers. Because of the interest in the 
addresses abstracts are printed on the following 


pages. 


Abstracts of Convocation Addresses 


SELF-EDUCATION IN COLLEGE 
A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 
President, Harvard University 


[Speaking on the subject, “ Self-Education in 
College,” President Lowell explained the new 
plan of residential houses at Harvard College. ] 

Of late years there has been much criticism 
of the American college on the ground that 
undergraduates do not take their education 
seriously; that, with them, it is secondary to 
social and athletic interests —things in them- 
selves good, but which should not overshadow 
the main object for which the colleges exist. 
This criticism has had too much foundation; 
and, if the desire of undergraduates for a sound 
education can not be increased over what it 


has been, the American college, in spite of its 
present vogue, will not endure. 

To lay the foundation for what I have to say, 
First, that 
all true education in college is self-education ; 


I must assume three propositions: 


and, therefore, the student must be induced to 
desire to make an effort, and a strenuous effort. 
Second, interest comes from doing, rather than 
doing from interest; and therefore, if men can 
be induced to make the effort, the desire will 
be created or strengthened. Third, with some 
notable exceptions, men in the main act less 
from individual impulse than from mass im- 
pulse, that is, they do what others do, or what 
others respect and admire. Therefore we 
should seek to create a favorable environment ; 


and one of the elements of this is competition, 
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and a competition in something that men feel 
to be a real test of qualities worth having. 
Hence it is an advantage to have everyone com- 
pete in something which is regarded by them 
as a test of real ability. These three principles 
are mutually supplementary. 

The blight of American education is working 
for near objectives and scoring them off when 
attained, a tendency encouraged by the system 
of courses and counting of credits. The aim 
or goal should be as remote as possible, con- 
sistently with its being not so far off that 
thought of it can be postponed for the present. 
With that 
general examination on a relatively wide field. 
This is 
small part of the students under the name of 
honor courses. The students ” 
or “honor courses” are used to signify either 
the completion of work with distin- 
guished excellence, or some unusual method of 
attendance at 


idea we require for graduation a 


done in a number of colleges for a 


words “honor 


ce lege 


doing it, such as freedom of 
lectures, permitting men to study by themselves 
with the aid of a tutor, and often requiring a 
special examination. 

The honor course at Harvard involves a gen- 
eral examination for graduation on a fairly 
wide field of the student’s choice, which covers 
ground not included in courses he has 
taken, or even in any given by the Department. 


To guide and aid him toward this test as well 


any 


as to train him to educate himself, the student 


has the benefit of a tutor after his freshman 
Substantially all our men are required 
In setting up such 


with the general 


year. 
to take the honor course. 

a university honor course, 
examination as its goal, we do not propose to 
give up the usual American system of courses 
examinations and 
greatly 


of instruction followed by 
graded marks. 
stimulate the student, and they bring him into 
while no 


These can and do 


contact with a number of teachers, 
pure tutorial system can bring him into close 
contact with 


usually one or two; and each contact means 


more than a very small number, 


the possibility of additional stimulus. 

Another factor, adopted only a couple of 
years ago, is that of the reading periods, when 
twice in the year for three or four weeks at 
a time courses and lectures cease and the 
student is required to read on his own account. 

This system has extended the conception that 
the object of college is to develop the capacity 
of the student to use his own mind, that is, 


self-education under guidance. 


The houses are to be residential units. The 
courses of instruction, the requirements for a 
degree, the examinations, the college discipline 
outside of good order in the house, will be as 
will the 
connected with 


before under the faculty. So work 
of the and the tutors 
the house will be one of the ties that bind the 
community there together academic 
unity. 

While the houses ought not to be in all 
respects exactly alike, or precisely of the same 
formed on a 


tutors, 


into an 


size, they should in general be 
similar pattern. It is intended, therefore, that 
each should contain 250 undergraduates, more 
or less, about equally divided among the three 
They will be admitted to the 
and although a transfer 


upper classes. 
house as sophomores, 
to another house for 
be excluded, they will normally make it their 


proper reasons may not 


home throughout the rest of their college 
course. 

A keen sense of competition is one of the 
vital elements in the plan as a stimulus to 
exertion. Intramural 
be aided by the house plan. 
especially the master and tutors therein, will 


distinc- 


athletics will certainly 


Each house, and 


also desire to excel in the number of 
tions won by its members at graduation, thus 
bringing in something of a corporate or team 
element, instead of a personal one, in the 
striving for honors. 
— 
THE CHANGES OF A QUARTER 
CENTURY 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President, Columbia University 
From the date of the Unification Act to the 
present time public education in all its material 
aspects has increased and gone forward by leaps 
and bounds. School attendance has multiplied, 
school teachers have greatly increased in num- 
better more 


ber and are far trained and 
adequately compensated than was then the case, 
and administrative procedure of every sort is 
much better and more effective than it then was. 
How fares it with that far more vital matter, 
the form and the content of education itself ? 
It is my own personal judgment that the 
form and content of American common 
school education, so far from having kept pace 
with the astounding advances that have been 
made on the administrative and material side, 
have gone distinctly backward and for two 


our 


reasons: 








wn 


The first reason is to be found in the fact 
that shallow and contradictory substitutes for 
philosophy have displaced, for the time being 
at least, genuine philosophic insight and inter- 
pretation. 

A second reason for what I regard as the 
unsatisfactory form and content of our present- 
day education is to be found in the excessive 
and impossible burden which is put upon the 
school by the collapse of the family and the 
church as cooperating educational agencies. 
Sound and complete education is a product of 
three factors—the home, the school and the 
church. No one of these can assume the task 
of either of the others, much less that of both 
of them, and succeed. Where instances of par- 
ticularly well-trained young men and young 
women have come to my notice in recent years, 
I have taken pains to seek out an explanation. 
Invariably this explanation has been found in 
the fact that family influence and family dis- 
cipline were playing their proper part, and that 
to the school was left only that which the well- 
organized and well-conducted school can reason- 
ably and properly do. 

If the church is to do its duty in shaping new 
generations of well-informed, well-trained and 
well-disciplined youth, it must assume a very 
definite and well-ordered relationship to the 
educational process. One half-day session each 
week should be set apart for religious instruc- 
tion, each pupil to receive that form of religious 
teaching which his parents desire and prefer, 
or if they should so choose, no religious teach- 
ing at all. As matters stand today the school 
is criticised most severely because it does not 
do the work of the family and because it can 
not do the work of the church. The fault is 
not with the school; it is with the family and 
with the church themselves. 

We have achieved mightily in the better 
organization of edtication, in pouring out the 
public wealth for its support and in building 
mansions and palaces for its use. What shall 
all these matter if we continue to embrace a 
shallow philosophy propounded with sufficient 
pretentiousness and solemnity? 

The form and content of education can not 
go back, and should not go back if they could. 
They must go forward. They must go forward 
on the high road of idealism and character- 
building, of knowledge of beginnings and of 
causes, of acquaintance with great achievements 
and great events, and of those men of what- 
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ever land, of whatever faith and of whatever 
speech who have been captains of the human 
spirit and who point the way for all time. 


Qe 


GUIDANCE OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
ARTHUR J. JONES 
University of Pennsylvania 

The first 25 vears of the present century have 
witnessed the initiation of some of the most 
significant movements in all our educational 
history. Within this period we have seen the 
beginning and development of the measurement 
program, the inauguration of the junior high 
school and many experiments in the direction 
of fitting instruction to the needs of individuals. 

Among these movements and closely related 
to them is one that has been somewhat less 
spectacular but that is equally significant. This 
is the guidance movement. Organized guidance 
began as vocational guidance, but while this 
aspect is still very important, it no longer 
occupies the center of the stage. The move- 
ment has developed to a point where it is recog- 
nized that guidance must be concerned with all 
phases of the life of the individual. 

Guidance is essentially a different process 
from that of directing or steering. In this lies 
its special educational significance. Guidance is 
a personally conducted expedition in which the 
guide suggests things to see and to do, takes 
charge of certain details of the trip that help 
the tourist to get the most out of the expedi- 
tion. The tourist is, after all, the one who is 
taking the trip, the guide merely assists. 

This it will be seen is exactly the function 
of the teacher in education. Education is the 
process of making and preventing changes in 
individuals. These changes consist of habits, 
attitudes and ideals that are developed in indi- 
viduals. But the teacher does not develop these 
habits and attitudes. The only known way by 
which they can be formed is for the individual 
himself to form them; no one else can do it 
for him. These are formed by what the indi- 
vidual himself does, by his own activity. 

The changes that we call education are made 
only by some activity of the individual; but 
those activities are responses and are produced 
by stimuli. These stimuli are presented for 
the most part by the teacher. The teacher's 
function is largeiy that of a 
stimuli; he is a guide who assists the individual 
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to desire to go in a certain direction; it is quite 
often to assist the individual to desire to go in 
that direction. The best description of the 
teacher, then, is that he is the guide, the per- 
sonal conductor in the process of learning. The 
work of teaching is primarily that of guidance. 

To act as an efficient guide certain things 
are necessary : 

1 The guide must clearly know where it is 
desired to go. 

2 He must have been over the ground to be 
explored or be well acquainted with it. 

3 He must have certain facts: (a) about the 
person to be guided, (b) about the places to 
which it is necessary to go. 

4 He must have the ability to guide, to help. 

Teachers do know objectives fairly well — 
some objectives — but not all. Hence it is very 
necessary to single out certain types of guidance 
for special attention and to develop a certain 
organization for its effective administration. 

The school as now organized provides fairly 
well for certain kinds of assistance; it helps 
pupils in certain important situations. There 
are, however, other situations which are not 
provided for so well. For this reason a special 
guidance program has been undertaken. We 
might define the purpose of this special guid- 
ance as any help that is given to an individual 
that will enable him to make an intelligent 
choice at the time of a crisis in his life. 
Guidance is thus seen to be an essential and a 
fundamental aspect of education. It is inherent 
in all education but certain aspects of it are 
singled out for special consideration and definite 
organization. 

Junior and senior high schools throughout 
the country are becoming increasingly conscious 
of this need for definite guidance and are rap- 
idly organizing committees for the study of 
guidance problems. 

Counseling is now recognized as a distinct 
position in many schools and definite require- 
ments are being worked out in some states and 
in many cities. More and more are specialists 
— visiting teachers, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
occupational experts — being called upon for 
specialized facts and for advice in the treatment 
of individual cases. 

It must at once be apparent that guidance is 
not a function that can be confined to a guid- 
ance committee or to a department, a dean, 
or a counselor; it is a function of the entire 
school; it concerns every teacher; it is inherent 


in every class procedure and every school 
activity. The chief problem is one of utilizing 
every agency in the school that can be brought 
to bear upon the individual and of providing 
for coordination of effort so that unified 
assistance can be given. This problem has not 
yet been solved but interesting plans are now 
being worked out that give real hope for the 
ultimate solution of the problem. 


——- - ()- 


GUIDANCE OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN 
COLLEGES 
MRS MARION COATS GRAVES 

Former President, Sarah Lawrence Junior 
College 
By “individual guidance’ 
are trying to find a method on the college level 
whereby the student will remain an individual, 
will develop in lines peculiar to himself, will 
be graduated with a field in which he not only 
gives promise, but in which he has already 


we mean that we 


attained a measure of success. 

I believe there is hope of a solution in four 
directions. The first three may be summed up 
in an old formula: “ Know the student,” more 
literally applied than in the past. They are: 
(1) selection, (2) self-knowledge, (3) associ- 
ation. The fourth approach is from a different 
angle, which might be called “ individual guid- 
ance for faculty.” 

In the selection of the college is the first real 
individual guidance of the student on the col- 
lege level, and this takes place before the 
student reaches college and is given most largely 
by the heads of secondary schools, particularly 
by the heads of the large private schools. 
Colleges and students alike are the victims of 
our own lack of ingenuity in working out new 
ways of choosing among applicants for entrance. 
What we need is a nonpartisan bureau where 
experience can be pooled. This bureau should 
be supported equally by the schools and colleges 
or by such a state system as this. 

The second direction in which guidance 
promises to be helpful is in assisting the 
student to a knowledge of himself. The cause 
of much mental derangement, to which every 
college student is subject at times, is his half- 
knowledge. If on entrance, each student were 
given accurate insight into his own problems — 
insight which any intelligent and experienced 
reader of his application blank can glean — he 
would be spared much of the fear, of the worry, 








of the disappointed hopes, which are obstacles 
to his finest development. 

The third direction for guidance — closer 
association of students with each other and with 
faculty — seems absurd on the face of it. The 
urge is in the opposite direction today. And 
yet these contacts of mind with mind are pro- 
ductive of much growth which no amount of 
artificial guidance can foster. Time should 
actually be provided for them by a lessening 
of the prescribed curriculum. One hour of 
friendly conversation between faculty and 
student is worth more to the development of 
that student than the six section meetings 
allowed in a two weeks’ period. The average 
good student can secure more actual knowledge 
from his own reading than he can from an 
equivalent amount of time spent in the class- 
room. 

This leads us to the crux of the matter — 
faculty personnel. Of course we can not have 
guidance in the finest sense until we have a 
teaching staff adequate to give it, adequate not 
in scholarship alone. When a college can gather 
together a faculty admirable in the lives they 
lead, in the relation they maintain with one 
another, in the richness of outlook and of inter- 
ests they represent, then that college will offer 
to its students guidance of the highest type, 
that afforded by fine examples to be imitated. 

But it is not enough to gather together a 
faculty of this sort—that can be done today 
by a clever administrative officer. The serious 
difficulty lies in maintaining a faculty at such 
a high level in the conditions under which they 
must live. What is needed is a college head, 
capable of, and interested in, individual guidance 
for faculty. 

It would seem that methods for individual 
guidance have been well thought out for every 
educational level, except that included in the 
first two years of college. Much that we have 
suggested is being done in colleges which offer 
an honors plan to students who have come 
safely through to third year standing. But the 
place where it is most woefully needed is in 
the first two years. In various of the junior 
colleges of the country these methods are being 
tried out. But it is not essential that we resort 
to mechanical segregation of these first two 
years. All that we need is so to direct our 
attitude that we give them their due rights as 
the most important link in the educational chain. 
Once well through those years, the student 
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is capable of his own guidance in ways most 
promising to himself. 


—Oo——_ 
THE SECRET OF CREATIVE 
TEACHING 


STUART A. COURTIS 
University of Michigan 

Education has changed and is today in 
process of rapid change. Moreover these 
changes, when viewed in perspective, appear to 
be consistent in their general trend. For 
instance, whether or not he believes the change 
is for the better, there is no single person in 
this room who will deny that in the last hun- 
dred years we have moved away from rigid 
teacher-control-by-force-and-fear toward a type 
of pupil-teacher relationship which is rooted in 
interest and friendship. 

Today education is in the throes of being 
individualized and socialized. At last the nat- 
ural rights of children are being recognized. 

Yet one asks inevitably, “Where do we go 
What is the ultimate to be?” 
some day 


from here? 

One suggestive answer is that 
education will accept “creation” as an all- 
inclusive expression of its ultimate goal; that 
more and more growth from within will replace 
imposition from without as the ideal of method, 
that the degree of “integration of personality ” 
which takes place will eventually displace 
“amount of knowledge gained” as the measure 
of the efficiency of the educational process. 

A teacher who believes the goal of education 
is acquisition of knowledge must first of all 
select that knowledge. The second step is to 
present the material to the children, to explain 
it to them, to give them a chance to study it, 
to exercise them in the digestion and application 
of it until appropriate tests and examinations 
prove that the pupils have the subject matter 
in their possession, temporarily at least, per- 
manently it is hoped. This general procedure 
is called “teaching the subject matter” and is 
followed today with minor variations by the 
majority of teachers throughout the country. 

The teacher who believes the goal of educa- 
tion is integration of personality is actuated 
by very different motives and behaves in a very 
different manner. For her the supreme con- 
sideration is not what a child learns and knows, 
but what he becomes. 
on the conviction that when an individual is 


Creative teaching rests 


placed in a situation to which he is sensitive, 
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the environment touches off natural processes 
of inner growth and outward activity. He 
becomes aware of conflicting emotions, he is 
forced to make choices, he plans, acts, judges, 
generalizes under natural controls like an adult. 
As a result a character is formed, a personality 
integrated. If some pertinent knowledge is 
acquired, as is inevitably the case, no harm is 
done, but the teacher is much more concerned 
that there be growth of intellectual and moral 
fiber than she is that there be acquisition of 
knowledge. 

Teaching from this point of view involves 
a series of activities quite different from those 
carried on when the goal is acquisition. It 
becomes a teacher’s duty to present to the child 
situations which will arouse in him desire and 
stimulate him to purpose. If this purposing 
is less worthy than it might be, there will be 
need for guidance. That is, the teacher will 
present supplemental stimuli until the child has 
adopted a worthy purpose. When an individual 
purposes, however, he becomes self-active, and 
at this point it is the duty of the teacher to 
retire to the sidelines and shift the responsi- 
bility to the student. She will always be ready 
to supply materials, or give advice and render 
assistance in other ways, but if at this point 
she does not abdicate so far as control is con- 
cerned and give her students the opportunity 
to struggle with difficulties on their own 
initiative, to make choices, to originate, to prac- 
tise creating in a word, she is not a creative 
teacher. 

When children have achieved their purposes, 
there comes a time when new duties devolve 
upon the creative teacher. From her wider 
experience she needs now to interpret their 
activities and help them to enter vicariously into 
the related experiences of the race. She may 
need also to help them profit by their experi- 
ence by formulating generalizations to control 
their future behavior in similar situations. 
Stimulation, guidance, assistance, interpretation 
and generalization are thus the essential activi- 
ties in “creative” teaching. Teaching in the 
sense of “preparation” for life, and learning 
in the sense of “memorization” completely 


disappear. 

Under creative teaching, for every subject 
and activity the course of study is identical. 
There are only five items in this universal 
course of study. The first item is vision. The 
teacher aims to help children “see” problems 


in a situation. The second item in the course 
of study is self-direction. The third item is 
self-appraisal. The fourth item is self-control. 
The last item is cooperation. 


—_lQ———— 


THE INDIVIDUAL IN THE WINNETKA 
SCHOOLS 
CARLETON W. WASHBURNE 

Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Lil. 

Among the educational groups trying to 
interpret the swift-changing life around them, 
and trying to find ways of teaching which will 
direct but not restrict life’s onward movement, 
is the faculty of the Winnetka public schools. 
The faculty is composed of a hundred men and 
women, compactly organized into a cooperative 
group, yet each free to do his own thinking 
and make his individual contribution. They 
have transmuted the public school system of 
Winnetka 


suburb of Chicago — into an educational labora- 





a fairly prosperous _ residential 
tory. In this laboratory they are evolving a 
philosophy which attempts to synthesize the 
divergent educational viewpoints of today 
They are working out a technic for putting this 
philosophy into practical operation; they are 
utilizing the instruments of educational science 
to measure the effectiveness of their procedures ; 
and in the light of their findings they are con- 
tinuously improving their school methods and 
enlarging the children’s opportunities. 

Here is one formulation of their philosophy : 

“The Winnetka curriculum is based upon 
four principles. 
master those knowledges and skills which he 


Every child has a right to 


will probably use in life; every child has a right 
to live naturally, happily and fully as a child; 
human progress depends on the development of 
each individual to his full capacity; the welfare 
of human society requires the development of 
a strong social consciousness in each individual.” 

Their technic involves a clear distinction 
between the functions of two parts of the cur- 
riculum. One part seeks to give each indi- 
vidual child mastery of those knowledges and 
skills which he will in all probability use either 
as a child or later as an adult. The other part 
is devoted to the development of his own 
special interests, appreciations and capacities 
under conditions which will at the same time 
inculcate in him a deep-rooted social con- 
sciousness. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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NOVEMBER 1, 1929 


Presidents Butler and Lowell 
Receive Honorary Degrees 


The honorary degree of doctor of laws was 
conferred upon Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, and upon A. Law- 
rence Lowell, president of Harvard University, 
at the opening session of the 65th Convocation 
of The University of the State of New York 
on Thursday evening, October 17th. 

The remarks of President Graves in 
ferring the degrees follow: 

NicHoLtas Murray Butter, President of 
Columbia University for nearly a generation, 
but ever vigorous in body and _ spirit, The 
University of the State of New York greatly 
rejoices in your distinguished services at home 
and abroad. 

Chairman of various municipal, state and 
sectional boards of education and trustee of all 
the great foundations for the advancement of 
teaching, but contemporaneously director of 
conspicuous commercial, civic, cultural and 
religious organizations, delegate to seven Presi- 
dential conventions, and yourself acclaimed the 
choice of a myriad fellow citizens both for the 
Presidency and Vice Presidency, you have well 
exemplified your own expressed conception of 
the interpenetration of the university and the 
state and of education as primarily an instru- 
ment of public service. 

As visiting professor at the leading univer- 
sities of Great Britain, France and Germany, 
chairman of international commissions on 
education, public health, world arbitration and 
permanent peace, and unofficial adviser to 
foreign powers and potentates, you have con- 
sistently measured other peoples and civiliza- 
tions from their own point of view and by 
their own standards rather than according to 
ours. Most appropriately, therefore, have you 
been termed “a man with an international mind 
and a national heart.” 


con- 


Distinguished educator, inspiring essayist, 
author of manifold works in English and 
foreign languages, publicist, statesman and 
internationalist, you have been honored with 
academic degrees from every prominent univer- 
sity in America and Europe, and have been 
decorated with the highest orders of France, 
Germany, Italy, Greece, Belgium, Serbia and 
Poland. 

But The University of the State of New 
York, bound to you by the closest of historic 
ties, may far more fittingly seek to honor you 
at the quarter-centennial of its unification with 
the State Department of Public Instruction. 
You it was who first advocated this union, and 
through your influence a great educational ad- 
ministrator was persuaded to become the first 
Commissioner. You have brought a stimu- 
lating message to the inauguration of each of 
the Commissioners and to the dedication of our 
beautiful building. 

In recognition, then, of these bonds of per- 
sonal friendship and of the prestige that your 
educational standing has reflected upon our 
State and Nation, the Board of Regents has 
delegated to me, your former pupil, as Presi- 
dent of the University, the privilege of con- 
ferring upon you the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws and of placing upon you our 
insignia of purple and gold. 


Assott LAwreNcE LoweL_: In drafting you 
a score of years azo to preside over that ancient 
institution in which America has taken such 
a high and justifiable pride, the corporation of 
your alma mater put to scorn the aphorism that 
“a prophet is not without honour save in his 
own country and in his own house.” With a 
reverence for the fine traditions of Harvard 
University, you have combined the vision that 
has led to the opening of new pathways through 
which the students at Harvard may press 
toward your goal—a love of learning, an 
understanding of its import, and the broad 
study and research requisite to achieve it. You 
have maintained and strengthened the Harvard 
respect for unrestricted freedom to both teach- 
ers and students in searching for truth and 
reporting their findings to the world. With 
resolute courage and justice you have resisted 
every appeal to prejudice and passion that would 
militate against the ancient shibboleth of veritas. 

Scholar and administrator, it is truly fitting 
that so many universities of America and 
Europe should have conferred upon you their 
most cherished degrees. P-ofound student of 
governments and history, you have clearly 
earned your preeminent standing as lecturer 
and author. Member of innumerable learned 
societies of this and foreign countries, grand 
officer of the Legion of Honor of France, 
commander of the Order of the Crown of 
Belgium, by the mandate of the Regents of 
The University of the State of New York, I 
take pleasure in bestowing upon you the degree 
of doctor of laws, the highest honor within our 
gift. In token whereof | hand you this parch- 
ment and place upon your shoulders the appro- 
priate hood of the University. 
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Governor Pledges Support to Progress in Education 


Pointing out the necessity of providing an 
education suitable to the need and thought of 
the day for the children of the State, Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in an address at the 
opening session of the 65th Convocation of The 
University of the State of New York com- 
mended the program of the Board of Regents 
and the State Education Department and 
pledged his support in carrying out that 
program. 

In the field of education as well as in the 
business world, the mechanical world and the 
realms of transportation and communication, 
modern civilization, he said, has found itself 
faced with new problems or old problems now 
difficult of solution because of their size. He 
then continued : 

The interest in education of that agency of 
the sovereignty of the people known as the 
Government of the State is based on the un- 
doubted right of the people as a whole to 
require certain standards of educated civiliza- 
tion among its future citizens. This right has, 
as we know, been contested from time to time 
by those who have thought that the word 
“liberty” meant a right to the individual to 
bring children to maturity in any way decided 
upon by the individual. 

Through a full century universal education 
has had to strive against a host of objectors 
but in every battle the proponents of education 
have been victorious. 

The result is that today the broad right of 
the people of the American commonwealths to 
set up and insist upon certain standards is prac- 
tically unquestioned, though at the same time 
remnants of the Old Guard of objectors con- 
tinue to snipe at our efforts to remove the last 
elements of a bygone age. 

Wise leaders of public education, he con- 
tinued, have not reached out into fields not 
properly their own, but have given free rein 
to colleges and universities, schools of research 
and of higher professional learning, while the 
state governments as a whole “have concerned 
themselves primarily with the needs of the 
average child, the needs of the fundamentals 
which are necessary to the higher learning.” 
In this connection he said: 

I wish that some person might write a book 
or deliver a series of addresses to show with 
pen and with picture a side by side comparison 
of the city and country schools of fifty years 
ago with the city and country schools of today. 
At the same time I wish too that we might 
have descriptions and photographs of some of 
the schools in city or country which are still 
being conducted as in bygone days. It is true 


that we may have sympathy with those in our 
midst who talk glibly about the little red school- 
house, and the education which some of the 
great men of the past there acquired, but at 
the same time we can not yield to our sym- 
pathies. The day of one-room schools is 
definitely numbered, but it is an unfortunate 
fact that in many states they still exist in 
numbers far too great. 

The people of the State, he declared, need 
a greater knowledge of what has been and is 
being accomplished in other states. He urged 
that the Regents “in continuation of their fine 
achievements of the past and their excellent 
plans for the days to come” do all in their 
power to extend to all citizens a simple under- 
standing of their program and at the same 
time give an even broader understanding of 
what is being accomplished in other parts of 
America. The State Government through the 
Board of Regents and the Department of 
Education, he said, has made great strides, 
especially during the past eight years, “ yet we 
have a long distance still to cover” to keep 
the State in the van of progress. 

In conclusion he said: “To you, the Chan- 
cellor and members of the Board of Regents, 
and to you, President Graves, I extend my 
felicitations on this anniversary and I pledge 
my support of the splendid program in which 
you are engaged.” 


A meeting of high school and elementary 
school teachers of areas county was held 
on October 21st and 22d in the Little Valley 
High School under the direction of the district 
superintendents of schools. Several represen- 
tatives of the Department, a number from the 
faculties of the Geneseo and Fredonia state 
normal schools and local instructors led the 
discussions. 


Other Abstracts of Addresses 
To Be Published Later 


Manuscripts for the addresses of Dr Thomas 
E. Finegan and Professor Harold Rugg were 
not received in time for inclusion in this issue. 
They will be published in a later issue. 
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(Continued from page 55) 

The technic that makes this individual prog- 
ress and self-learning possible consists of three 
steps : 

First, the curriculum is reformulated in terms 
of very specific units of achievement. 

Second, there are self-instructive, self- 
corrective teaching materials, by means of 
which the child attains his goals without 
depending upon class instruction by the teacher. 

And, third, for each goal there is a complete 
diagnostic test in several equivalent forms. 

There are no daily assignments. There are 
no recitations. There are not even any monthly 
contracts. The child progresses steadily at his 
own rate, independent of his fellows, except 
that he may ask them for help over a rough 
place or in turn give some slower child help. 

Special textbooks have been prepared by the 
Winnetka faculty. 

The survey of the Winnetka schools showed 
that Winnetka children are able to master the 
knowledge and skill subjects a little better on 
the average than children of the same intellec- 
tual endowment trained under other systems, 
and to do it in a smaller amount of time than 
is usually allotted to academic work. The sur- 
vey showed also that Winnetka children had 
far more time for group and creative activities 
than is provided in most schools, that costs 
were not increased by the technic, that teachers 
were not overburdened, that school failures 
were climinated, and that there was real adapta- 
tion to individual differences among children. 

jaiaiagalihenda 
THE INDIVIDUAL UNDER THE 
DALTON PLAN 
HELEN PARKHURST 
Principal, Dalton School 

Never before in the history of the world 
have we been faced with so many problems. 
We are challenged. In the past we tried to 
extend knowledge, but today we are trying to 
apply knowledge to the service of man in order 
that each individual may be set free to make 
highest use of his own powers. A great deal 
of our difficulty and a great many of the errors 
of the past have been caused by our trying to 
make use of the powers of the child, and we 
are now trying in our new schools to place him 
under conditions which will make it possible 
for him to be in command of his own powers. 

The Dalton plan aims at the reorganizing of 
the school in order to give the child an oppor- 


tunity to live differently from the way in which 
he ordinarily lives in the school as we know it. 
The curriculum is extremely important. We 
must regard it only as sufficient if it is satis- 
factory and only satisfactory if it is satisfying 
the particular needs of the particular set of 
children with whom you are concerned. 

The first principle of the Dalton plan is 
freedom. The school itself must be freed from 
bad conditions which rob the children of their 
right of expression. 

The second principle of the Dalton plan 
I call the interaction of group life, that is, the 
possibility for one group or one class to come 
into contact with other groups and classes — 
the mingling of the children. 

The third principle of the Dalton plan I call 
the proportioning of report to attainment, or 
briefly, the budgeting of time. 

We begin our school with an assembly, we 
follow the assembly with a period which we 
call “ organization” and then we have a long 
work period which we call “ laboratory,” a long 
period of time which can be used by the pupil 
for his needs, which he can distribute for his 
needs, and then at the close of a three-hour 
period we have a very much misunderstood 
discussion period which is called “ conference.” 
We have one conference weekly in each special 
field or subject. The conference is a round-up 
time or a conferring of all the individuals who 
are doing the same work. 

Under the Dalton plan we try to give the 
child a synthetic view of his work. We reor- 
ganize the school in such a fashion that he may 
live very much as he lives in his home. The 
child may move from laboratory to laboratory. 
The laboratories are delightful workshops 
which have been constructed with special 
emphasis placed upon the environment and 
emphasis particularly significant to each subject. 

The children may work during the laboratory 
period in accordance with their plans unless 
some teacher has called for a class or group. 
The Dalton plan does not, as some have 
thought, preclude classes nor preclude the 
getting together of groups on the part of the 
children themselves or on the part of the teach- 
ers who need them. The Dalton plan, on the 
other hand, stimulates work in groups because 
it provides an opportunity, under this free plan 
or movement, for the children to get themselves 
together in the laboratories. 

There are graphs on which the children keep 
a record of their daily progress. As a child 
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completes a piece of work in a laboratory he 
makes a record on his own graph, under the 
heading of the subject or problem listed on the 
graph. Also in each laboratory there is a class 
graph, provided for the benefit of the teacher, 
in order that we may see exactly where each 
individual is in his progress. It is to be remem- 
bered that the job itself is not a mere indication 
of facts to be learned, but rather it sets up 
problems to promote experiences which necessi- 
tate that the children, who are engaged in 
solving the problems, discover certain things 
which will be useful to their lives. 

Often the work is found to be very productive 
of creative activity. Creative activity is stimu- 
lated because of the conditions under which the 
child lives. 

The children become so cooperative, so well- 
disciplined, so self-disciplined, that the prob- 
lems of school discipline disappear, and little 
by little they show us how we can the better 
satisfy their creative needs; how we can grow 
from our more academic ideas to a full appre- 
the significance of that inner life 
which needs to be fed. And, as the pupils grow 
together, and the teachers grow in the appreci- 
ation of their needs, little by little we evolve 
that real different 


from the one which the ordinary school uses. 


ciation of 


curriculum which is very 


Late Vice Chancellor 
Honored at Convocation 


Tribute to the late Vice Chancellor Adelbert 
Moot, who died on September 12th, was paid 
by his successor as Vice Chancellor, Regent 
New York City, in opening 
the closing session of the Convocation. 

“Vice Chancellor Moot was to have opened 
this session of the Convocation,” said Regent 
3yrne. “We miss him today, and it will be 
many a day before the picture shall fade from 


James Byrne of 


our memory of this old friend of all of us— 
the Chancellor's colleague and my colleague for 


more than 15 years —this wise, kindly, gentle 
man.” 
The Vice Chancellor was a great citizen, 


Regent Byrne continued, one of a group of 
men in Buffalo who were leaders at the bar 
and in public life, cultured men, men of inde- 
pendence, courage, power, foremost in all good 
movements. Vice Moot, he said, 
was ever mindful of the beauty and duty of 
simplicity and all he cared about was to be a 


Chancellor 


useful citizen. 


Former Governor Relates 
Progress since Unification 


Progress of education in this State since the 
Unification Act of 1904 combined The Univer- 
sity of the State of New York and the State 
Department of Public Instruction was sketched 
by Horace White, former Governor of New 
York State, who presided at the opening session 
of the Governor White was a 
member of the State Senate at the time of the 


Convocation. 


unification and was largely instrumental in 
settling the long controversy between the two 
state departments. The former Governor spoke 
in part as follows: 

We are assembled here to celebrate the 
quarter-centennial of the unification of The 
University of the State of New York and the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

The Consolidation Act eliminated more than 
half a century of friction among the educational 
forces of the State. It removed the leadership 
of the public school system from_ political 
influence. It gave momentum to the advance- 
ment of the public school system, and made 
possible its more recent rapid progress. It 
inspired the evolution of the strongest and 
most influential education department of any 
of the 48 states of the Union. 

It is indeed fitting that we should join with 
gratitude and appreciation to glorify this epoch- 
making achievement. 

Seventeen years have passed since we gath- 
ered in this beautiful temple for the dedication 
exercises. In the interim, catastrophic events 
have shaken the foundations of civilization; a 
stupendous war has been fought to a con- 
clusion, and now the outlook for permanent 
peace between the nations seems brighter than 
at any earlier time. During this period it has 
been our good fortune to witness amazing 
developments in the arts, sciences, education, 
philanthropy — nay more, in nearly all that 
goes to make a better world. While we have 
profound reasons to look with anxiety toward 
the future, on the whole | believe we may strive 
on with faith and confidence. 

The University Convocations seck to broaden 
and upbuild the opportunities for education 
among our people; mindful, as Webster said: 
“On the diffusion of education among the 
people, rest the preservation and perpetuation 
of our free institutions. 


A monthly publication of facts regarding the 
Highland public schools is issued by George J. 
Stanton, principal of the high s~hool. In the 
October issue are included articles on attend- 
ance and the ordering of supplies. 
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Doctor Finley Sends 
Greetings to Convocation 


Although not able to be present at the Con- 
vocation which marked the 25th anniversary of 
the unification of The University of the State 
of New York and the Department of Public 
Instruction, Dr John H. Finley, Commissioner 
of Education from 1913 to 1920, sent the fol- 
lowing cablegram to Chancellor Chester S. 
Lord from Edinburgh, Scotland: 

Cordial remembrances. Best wishes go across 
the ocean to you all in the mystical University. 
High tribute to my predecessor, special con- 
gratulations to my successor, and affectionate 
regards to my associates. 

——-(»— 


New Jersey Commissioner 
Greets New York Department 


Greetings from the New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Education to the New York State 
Education Department were sent at Convoca- 
tion time by Dr Charles H. Elliott, Commis- 
sioner of Education for New Jersey. His 
telegram to Commissioner Frank P. Graves 
follows: 

The State Department of Education of New 
Jersey extends greetings and felicitations to 
The University of New York and its Depart- 
ment of Education on the occasion of the 25th 
anniversary of the unification of these im- 
portant educational organizations. Your State 
occupies an enviable place in American edu- 
cation. 

—— 


Educators Honor Dewey 
on His 70th Birthday 


Tributes to Dr John Dewey, professor of 
philosophy at Columbia University, were paid 
by leading educators and students at a two-day 
celebration on October 19th and 20th which 
culminated in a birthday luncheon in the Astor 
Hotel on October 20th. These meetings were 
held in honor of Doctor Dewey’s 70th birth- 
day anniversary on October 21st. Dr James 
Rowland Angell, president of Yale University, 
presided at the luncheon and read messages of 
congratulations from all parts of the world. 
Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago, and 
Professor James Harvey Robinson were the 
principal speakers. Joy Elmer Morgan, editor 


of the Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, presented to Doctor Dewey on behalf 
of the teachers of the country a life membership 
in the National Education Association. 


Music Is Feature 
of Convocation Sessions 


One of the most enjoyable features of the 
Convocation was the music at each session. 
Particularly enjoyable were the band selections 
by the Ithaca Military School Band and the 
choral numbers by the Westminster Choir. 
Both these organizations are affiliated with the 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music. The musical 
treat was made possible through the offer of 
George C. Williams, president of the Ithaca 
Conservatory. Fifty members of the band and 
about the same number of young men and 
women in the choir made the trip from Ithaca 
especially to play and sing at the Convocation. 

The band played a delightful concert at the 
reception on the afternoon of October 17th and 
that evening it again pleased Convocation dele- 
gates with several selections. 

The singing of the Westminster Choir was 
to those who had not heard this famed organ- 
ization a revelation of the beauty of trained 
voices raised in sacred music. Singing without 
accompaniment and with every voice blending 
in beautiful harmony, they thrilled the vast 
audience that crowded the opening session. It 
was at once apparent how richly deserved is 
the worldwide fame which this choir has gained 
through its concerts in this country and in the 
summer trips abroad. 

The musical selections played by the orches- 
tras of the Troy High School and the Albany 
High School also added greatly to the pleasure 
of Convocation delegates. 

—— 

The National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters offers a graduate fellowship of 
$1000 for the academic year beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1930, for a study in the home economics 
department of the University of Chicago of 
home safety as an index of good home manage- 
ment. Applications for the fellowship, to which 
only those graduate students are eligible who 
have not more than a year more of graduate 
work before taking their doctorate, should be 
made to Albert W. Whitney, National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 1 Park 
avenue, New York City. 

pinto: 

The Elementary English Review has recently 
been adopted by the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English as its official organ in the field 
of elementary school English. 
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Regents Present Cap and 
Gown to Chancellor Lord 


Members of the Board of Regents at the 
meeting on October 17th presented to Chan- 
cellor Chester S. Lord of New York City a 
Chancellor’s cap and gown with a hood in the 
colors of the University, purple and gold. The 
presentation was made in behalf of the Regents 
by Regent Thomas J. Mangan of Binghamton, 
who told the Chancellor that the cap and gown 
were a small token of their love and respect 

Mrs Lord was also 
Chancellor Lord was 


for their presiding officer. 
present at the meeting. 
greatly affected by the gift and spoke feelingly 
of his gratitude at this remembrance of many 
happy hours spent with the members of the 
Board. 


Regent James Byrne 
Elected Vice Chancellor 
The Board of October 17th 
elected Regent James Byrne of New York City 


Regents on 
Vice Chancellor to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death in September of Vice Chancellor 
Adelbert Moot of Buffalo. The nomination 
was made by Regent William Bondy of New 
York City, who told of Regent Byrne's zeal 


in his work for the Board and the State 
Education Department. The nomination was 
seconded by Regent William J. Wallin of 


Yonkers. 

Regent Byrne has been a 
Board since 1916. He is chairman of the 
mittee on library extension and visual instruc- 
of the committees 
He is a lawyer in New 


the 
com- 


member of 


tion and a member on 
charters and licenses 
York City. 

Regent Byrne is a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity, from which he received the degree of 
1877 and the degree of 
1882. Columbia 


of arts in 
bachelor of 
Harvard universities have conferred upon him 


He 


Cross 


bachelor 
laws in and 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws. 
was a member the American Red 
Commission to Italy in 1917-19 and was deco- 
rated as Officer of the Crown of Italy in 1918 
and Commendatore of the Crown of Italy in 
1921. He was made a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor of France in 1921. 


of 
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Regent Kellogg Submits 
Resignation from Board 


The Board of Regents on October 17th ac- 
cepted with very keen regret the resignation 
of Regent Walter Guest Kellogg, who has been 
a member of the Board 1914. Regent 
Kellogg thought it wise to resign as a member 
the Board for some time 
will take him out of the country. 

He has taken an active and important part 
the time 


since 


of since his duties 


in the activities of the Board and at 
of his resignation was chairman of the com- 
mittee on State Library and a member of the 
committees on charters, vocational and extension 
education, and finance and administration. 
Regent Kellogg was graduated from Colum- 
bia University in 1899 and studied at the New 
York Law School. 
Ogdensburg since 


He has practised law in 
1901, 1922 for 
several years thereafter he was special counsel 
During the 


and in and 
for the General Electric Company 
World War Regent Kellogg served as major 
in the Judge Advocate General’s Department 
of the United States The 
of War appointed him chairman of the board 
St Law 


Army Secretary 
of inquiry on conscientious objectors. 
rence University conferred upon him the degree 
of doctor of iaws in 1917. 


(~ — 


50th Anniversary of 
New York High Schools 

To commemorate the 50th anniversary of the 
founding of free secondary education in New 
York City a dinner will be held in Leverich 
Towers in Brooklyn on the evening of Novem- 
ber 2lst. Previous to 1879 there were no free 
high schools in New York or Brooklyn. In 
that year the nine grades of the elementary 
of were organized 
central grammar school. When the 
dations proved inadequate the girls were moved 
to a new building later known as the Girls’ 
to what is now 
these 


schools 3rooklyn into a 


accommo- 


High School and the boys 
Boys’ High School. From 
come the Girls’ Commercial High School and 
the Alexander Hamilton High School. 
ee 

Mrs Zara B. Kimmey, supervisor of art 
in the Department, was one of the speakers at 
the sixth annual meeting of the National Poster 
Art Alliance held October 14th-16th in Atlantic 


City. 


two have 
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Corner Stone Laid for Buffalo Teachers College 


Using the same trowel with which his father, 
the late Edward H. Butler, laid the corner stone 
of the present building of the State Teachers 
College at Buffalo exactly 16 years previously, 
Edward H. Butler, president of the board of 
visitors of the college, on October 9th laid the 
corner stone of the main college building of 
the new group now being erected. 

Appropriate ceremonies marked the 
Mayor Frank X. Schwab told of the city’s pride 
Expressions of good will from 


event. 


in the project. 
Buffalo’s educational institutions were brought 
by the Reverend Peter J. Cusick, president of 
Canisius College; Dr Samuel P. Capen, chan- 
cellor of the University of Buffalo; and Dr 
Ernest C. Hartwell, superintendent of Buffalo 
schools. Congratulatory greetings were ex- 
tended by Dr Thomas J. Mangan, Regent of 
The University of the State of New York; 
Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner 
for Elementary Education; Morris E. Tre- 
maine, State Comptroller, who represented the 
William E. Haugaard, State 


Governor; and 


Adult Education Association 
Studies Radio Broadcasting 


The American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion has begun a six months’ survey to deter- 
mine the possibilities of radio broadcasting as 
a mechanism in adult education. This study 
has been made possible by funds supplied by 
the Carnegie Corporation. The survey is a 
part of the association’s general policy of fos- 
tering the wave of public interest in educational 
opportunities for those of mature age. It will 
be parallel to and in cooperation with an inves- 
tigation of the whole field of radio in education 
begun last summer by a special committee ap- 
pointed by Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur of 
the Federal Department of the Interior. 


———— 


Irondequoit Teachers 
Enrol in College 
Fifteen of the 19 teachers on the faculty of 
the Durand-Eastman School at Irondequoit are 
extension courses during the 
These 
$397 paid by the teachers to 


taking college 
present term. 
investment of 
increase their efficiency and the efficiency of 
The teachers who are not taking 


courses represent an 


the school. 
courses this term expect to enrol next term or 


next summer. 


Architect. The trowel was presented by Dr 
Harry W. Rockwell, president of the college, 
and was accepted and used to lay the corner 
stone by Mr Butler. Music by the college 
chorus and orchestra featured the occasion. 

In the evening the faculty, student body and 
visiting guests joined the alumni at the annual 
banquet of the alumni association of the col- 
lege, when tribute was paid to the civic leaders 
of Buffalo and of the State who made possible 
the expansion of the college on its new site. 
Mr Butler was master of ceremonies. Helen 
Weis, School 45, Buffalo, 
president of the alumni association, spoke in 
President Rockwell gave 


principal of and 
behalf of the alumni. 
a historical résumé of the building project, and 
an address was given by Dr Frederick C. Ferry, 
president of Hamilton College. 

All the units of the new college plant except 
the president’s residence are now in construc- 
tion and the entire plant is expected to be ready 


for occupancy by December 1930. 


Erie County District 
Votes $690,000 for School 
Common School Districts 13 and 18 of the 
town of Amherst, Erie county, voted last spring 
to join in forming a central high school district. 
At their request, Central High School Dis- 
trict 1, town of Amherst, Erie county, was laid 


out. The new central high school district 
adjoins the city of Buffalo. 
On October 8th a bond issue for $690,000 


for the new central high school building was 
voted with only The 
board of education hopes to have the building 


one dissenting vote. 
ready for use September 1930. 

Early in August of this 
in the district designated a 2l-acre site costing 
$90,000. 


year the electors 


“The Facultonian” is the name of a mimeo- 


graphed publication issued occasionally by 
Grant D. Morse, superintendent of schools at 
It offers advice to teachers on a 
The October number is 


elementary school 


Saugerties. 
number of questions. 
of particular interest to 
teachers. 
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Retiring Ithaca Teachers 
Receive Full Salaries 


Under generous retirement provisions made 
by the Ithaca board of education, four members 
of the staff of the Ithaca public schools have 
retired upon salary equal to that drawn in their 
They will receive 
To sup- 


last year of active service. 
this for the remainder of their lives. 
plement the retirement provisions of the State, 
which enable a teacher to one-half 
of the average salary received during the last 


retire on 
five years of service, the Ithaca board of edu- 


cation grants an additional retirement allow- 


ance. This is explained by Superintendent of 
Schools Frank D. Boynton as follows: 

The Ithaca board of education reasons that 
those who have rendered service to the youth 
of this community for even a longer period 
than that set by the State, devoting their lives 
to the training of youth when teaching admit- 
tedly was the poorest paid occupation into 
which one could enter, should be able to retire 
and to live upon the level which better salaries 
in these later years have made possible. There- 
fore, for this small but goodly company, the 
Ithaca board of education supplements the pro- 
vision of the State and these veterans retire 
upon full salary equal to that drawn in their last 


year of active service for the remainder of 
their lives. 

Those who have recently retired from the 
Ithaca school system are: Alice P. Sheffer, 


principal of the Fall Creek School; Cornelia 
Williams, principal of the South Hill School; 
Emma A. King, a member of the faculty of 
the East Hill School, all three of whom served 
the State 40 Abbie E. 
Comstock, supervisor of drawing for the past 


years or more; and 
30 years. 


© - 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 


New York State Teachers Association, western 
Buffalo, November 8th and 9th; 
central western, November Ist 
and 2d; southern, Binghamton, November Ist 
and 2d; New York City, 
November Ist and 2d 


section, 
Rochester, 


southeastern, 


Associated Academic Principals, Syracuse, 
December 26th-28th 

Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., 
Atlantic City, N. J., February 22-28, 1930 

Teachers’ conferences: first 
county, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, November 7th; 

Yates Penn Yan, 


district of Erie 


second district of county, 


November 4th 
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Magazines Offer Awards 
for Pupils’ Creative Work 
Four thousand dollars in cash awards will be 
paid during this year to pupils and schools pro- 
ducing the best creative work. These awards, 
known as the National High School Awards, 
the Magazine World, the 
Harper's, the Forum, the 
Review of Literature, 
Literature, World 


are sponsored by 
Atlantic Monthly, 
3o00okman, Saturday 
World’s Work, 


News, and Current Events. 


Current 


There are 12 divisions — short story, essay, 


autobiography, one-act play, poetry, sports 
story, book review, editorial, magazine review, 
science article, who’s who in current events, 
and magazine cover art—all covered in this 
In each division about fifty prizes will 


In addi- 


contest. 
be awarded, ranging from $50 to $5. 
tion, two silver cups will be presented; one to 
the school represented by the first prize winner, 
and one to the school represented by the second 
prize winner, in each division. 

The purpose of this project is to give recog- 
nition to the excellent work produced in high 
schools and to put the best material in per- 
manent form for the information of the gen- 
eral public. 

Pupils are urged to send in contributions as 
early in the year as possible, for meritorious 
work will be published monthly in the Maga- 
zine World and in World News. An additional 
collection will be published at the close of the 
year in book form under the title, “ Literary 


Leaves by Tomorrow's Writers.” All manu- 
scripts must be postmarked not later than 
March 15, 1930. 

Additional information regarding these 


awards may be secured from Awards Editor, 
National High School Awards, 40 South Third 
street, Columbus, Ohio, 


‘* Roll Call ”’ Is Indorsed 
for Armistice Day Program 
The sounding of the “ Roll Call,” an eight- 
measure musical phrase, has been indorsed by 
many organizations, including the Army and 
Navy and many school systems, as an appro- 
priate part of the exercises on Armistice Day 
and similar occasions. Copies of it may be 
obtained without charge 
S. Walter Krebs of 547 Riverside drive, New 
York City. 


from its composer, 
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Principals Plan Scholarships in Memory of Wheelock 


The Associated Academic Principals of the 
State of New York have inaugurated a move- 
ment to establish scholarships in the New York 
State College for Teachers at Albany and in 
the State Teachers College at Buffalo in recog- 
nition of the services to education of Dr Charles 
F. Wheelock, former Assistant Commissioner 
for Secondary Education. Doctor Wheelock 
died on November 4, 1928. He was a member 
and for many years honorary president of the 
Associated Academic Principals. 

A committee of the association has 
appointed to raise the necessary funds to estab- 
It is hoped to obtain at 


been 


lish this memorial. 
least $5000, 
between the two state teachers colleges. 
proposed that the income of these funds shall 
be awarded annually to the young man in each 
institution who at the end of his junior year 
shall in the judgment of the president or a 
committee appointed by him for that purpose 
be adjudged most worthy to receive this award. 


is to be divided equally 
It is 


which 


A119m-029-15,000(7819)* 


The scholarship will be limited to those who 
are preparing to teach in the senior or junior 
high schocls in this State and who have given 
evidence during their college career of such 
scholarship and of such traits of character and 
personality as give promise of leadership in the 
profession of teaching. 

Checks for the fund should be made payable 
to the treasurer of the Wheelock Memorial 
Fund and mailed to Dr Avery W. Skinner, 
State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 

The committee in charge of this undertaking 
Clifford S. Bragdon, principal, 
Central Junior High School, New Rochelle; 
Ernest M. Robinson, principal, Troy High 
School; Dr Avery W. Skinner, State Educa- 
tion Department; and the following ex officio 
members: M. Smith Thomas, principal, Hutch- 
inson-Central High School, Buffalo, president 
of the association; L. H. Strough, principal, 
Niagara Falls High School, secretary of the 


consists of: 


association. 
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